UTES WIN IN HOOPS 


Utah routs Michigan in Hawaii E-1 


BUCKLE UP BABY! 


Proven protection in crashes B-1 | 


SHOP UNTIL IT HURTS | 


Personal spending exceeds income D-1 
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Growti 


Sprawl happens — but 
it doesn't have to. A 
leader of Oregon's 
land-use revolution 


avoid a future of ever- 
expanding concrete, 
congestion and 
classism. 


Section H 


Race Relations = 


After studying race relations in America for 15 
months, a presidential advisory board released 
its recommendations, Reaction among 
minorities to the document's finding was as 
disparate as America's makeup itself. 
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SORRY, PILGRIM 


The Hard Facts: 
Plymouth Rock 
Not First T-Day 


Remember the month of November in 
kindergarten or first grade? 
You learned that, during the fall of 


1621, noble Pilgrims invited friendly and 


helpful Indians to a feast to celebrate a 
rich autumn harvest at a new colony 
called Plymouth, in what is now Massa- 
chusetts, 

They ate stuffed turkeys, baked ham, 
cranberry sauce and baked yams, then 
finished the whole thing off with a big 
slice of pumpkin pie. 

That was our very first Thanksgiving. 
Right? 

Wrong. 

Virginia colonists had held a Thanks- 
giving two years earlier in celebration of 
the safe arrival of new colonists. 

So that must have been the first 
Thanksgiving, right? 

Wrong again. 

Some El Paso, Texas, residents claim 
that the first Thanksgiving occurred on 
the Rio Grande on April 30, 1598, four 
centuries ago, a few miles downstream 
from their city’s modern location. 

It was celebrated by Don Juan de On- 
ate’s expedition upon reaching the river 
en route to colonize northern New Mexi- 
co for Spain 

The El Paso claim notwithstanding, 
Onate’s Thanksgiving was still not the 
first in America, 

Florida residents point out that an 
earlier Spanish Thanksgiving occurred 
near what is now St. Augustine in Sep- 
tember 1565. 

The event was celebrated by Don Pe- 
dro Menendez's colonists, who had just 
landed. Menendez invited the local Indi- 
ans to the feast. The Spaniards and Indi- 
ans shared salt pork and sea biscuits. 

Florida’s schoolchildren are taught 
that the true first Thanksgiving took 
place near Jacksonville in 1564, more 
than half a century before the Pilgrim- 
Indian feast and 34 years before Onate's 
celebration. 

The Jacksonville Thanksgiving, it is 


thought, was celebrated by Huguenots — 


French Protestants — who gave thanks 
for their new settlement 

Apparently, this was, indeed, the first 
European Thanksgiving in the United 
States. 

But it was still not our first Thanksgiv- 
ing. Credit for that event belongs to 
American Indians. 

Among others, the Indians who greet- 
ed the Pilgrims when they stepped onto 
Plymouth Rock had long conducted 
Thanksgiving festivals six times a year. 

The date for the first Thanksgiving in 
America is lost somewhere in prehistory 

From a worldwide perspective, the 
concept of giving thanks appears to be 
universal and ancient, an expression of 
gratitude to the gods who delivered 
game and harvest to early hunters and 
foragers 
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Immunity for Pinochet Rejected 


Former Chilean dictator can’t escape charges of torture and murder, British court rules 


BY RAY MOSELEY and LAURIE GOERING 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


LONDON — In a landmark decision for human- 
rights cases, Britain's Law Lords ruled Wednesday 
that former Chilean dictator Gen. Augusto Pinochet 
does not enjoy immunity from trial for killings, tor- 
ture and hostage-taking that occurred during his 17- 
year rule. 

The decision, on a 3-2 vote by the five Law Lords 
who heard the case, means that Home Secretary Jack 
Straw will now have to decide Pinochet's fate. Straw 
has until Dec. 2 to rule whether Pinochet will be ex- 
tradited to Spain to answer charges there, wil! be 
tried in Britain or will be released on “humanitarian 
grounds,” as the Chilean government has demanded 

Former Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, a 
strong Pinochet supporter, said Wednesday that he 
was “old, frail and sick and on compassionate grounds 
alone should be allowed to return to Chile.” 

If Straw rules in favor of extradition, legal proceed- 


ings that will follow in Britain could take years. If he 
favors Pinochet, the general, who observed his 83rd 
birthday Wednesday, will be free to go back to safety 
in Chile. 

Chilean President Eduardo Frei, in a nationwide 
broadcast, promised to fight the Law Lords’ decision 
and said he would send messages to London and Ma- 
drid today contesting the ruling. He said Foreign Min 
ister Jose Miguel Insulza would fly to London today to 
state the government's case. 

A Pinochet friend who visited him after the ruling. 
right-wing member of Parliament Hernan Larrain 
said the former dictator was calm and composed and 
determined to fight extradition. “He said it is not easy 
to beat him,” Larrain said. 

The decision by the Law Lords, acting as Britain's 
highest court, was delivered in a five-minute sitting of 
the House of Lords and was greeted with cheering and 
applause by anti-Pinochet demonstrators on the 


See PINOCHET, Page A-8 


Roberto Candia The Associated Press 
Two Chilean women hug in Santiago to celebrate 
the news that former dictator Gen. Augusto Pino- 
chet does not have immunity from arrest. 
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In the William Armitage painting, “Joseph Smith Preaching to the Indians,” the LDS Church founder meets with 
American indians. in a Martin Cruz Smith novel, Indians unite with Mormon pioneers against the United States. 


Book Spins Tale of Mormon/ Indian Nation 


What might Intermountain West have been had the two groups united against the United States? 


Lesbian 
Teacher 
Wins Suit 
Judge says Nebo schools 


can’t restrict her speech 


BY HILARY GROUTAGE 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


it was root-beer floats and Oreos 
all around at the home of Wendy 
Weaver and Rachel Smith on 
Wednesday when news came that a 
federal judge ruled in favor of 
Weaver in her civil-rights lawsuit 
against the Nebo School District. 

“I didn’t realize I'd be this excited, 
but I’m just really grinning,’ 
Weaver said over the din of eight 
children — seven of theirs and one of 
the neighbor's. 

U.S. District Judge Bruce Jenkins 
granted Weaver's every wish in her 
1997 lawsuit, which she filed after 
Nebo School District officials or- 
dered her not to talk about her ho- 
mosexuality in most circumstances 
and placed a letter to that effect in 
her permanent employment file. The 
school also refused to allow her to 
return to coaching the girls volley 
ball team, a position she had left in 
1995 to pursue a master’s degree 

After the lawsuit was filed, district 


BY CHRISTOPHER SMITH 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


MOAB — Among the tens of thou. 
sands of books piled on folding tables at 
a library surplus sale in Perth, Austral- 
ia, one slim volume caught the eye of 
vacationing Moab newspaper editor 
Jim Stiles. 

Its title: The Indians Won. He paid 
50 cents for the book, sat down under a 
tree and read it cover to cover. 

“T've reread it three more times since 
then,” says Stiles, who published an ex- 
cerpt from the book in the October-No- 
vember issue of his bimonthly Canyon 
Country Zephyr. “The story is just ab- 
solutely precious. I felt like I had found 


a secret.” 

In a way he had. Written by Martin 
Cruz Smith, best-selling author of Gor- 
ky Park and Rose, The Indians Won is 
an obscure, 28-year-old novel that pre- 
sents an alternative, fictional history of 
Utah and the Intermountain West 

The novel's premise: American Indi- 
ans united after their victory at Little 
Bighorn, joined forces with Mormons in 
the Utah Territory and together defeat- 
ed the U.S. Army, forcing the United 
States to sign a treaty creating a sover- 
eign republic between the Great Plains 
and the Great Basin 

Drawing deeply on historical fact and 
doctrine of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, the novel puts an 


unusual twist on the sometimes contro: 
versial issue of Mormon views of Amer- 
ican Indians. It is meticulously re 
searched and an entertaining read for 
anyone familiar with Utah's pioneer pe 
riod. 

But the novel is long out of print and 
almost impossible to find. A few rare- 
book stores offer paperback copies for 
$125. You probably won't locate it in 
many public libraries either. 

And that suits the author just fine. 

“Because I don’t think it was a very 
good book,” says Cruz Smith when 
asked why The Indians Won is not 
widely available, unlike his nine other 


See AUTHOR, Page A-6 


officials narrowed the order, saying 
Weaver could not talk about her sex 
ual orientation “in situations such as 
classroom teaching, extracurricular 
school-sponsored acti 
ent-teacher conference: 
a second letter in her file. 

Weaver's sexual orientation be- 
came public after a student asked 
her in 1997 if she was a lesbian and 
she said she was. In April of that 
year, Weaver divorced her husband, 
a psychologist in the school district, 
and purchased a home with her part: 
ner, Rachel Smith. 

Weaver was backed by the Ameri- 
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Utah’s Wild Turkeys 
Are Just the Tonic 


Bird inspires awe as a national treasure 
and a recovering endangered species 


BY BRENT ISRAELS 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


As Americans sit down today to gobble up turkey, 
yams and pumpkin pie, they can add “wild turkey” to 
their list of things to be thankful for. 

And we're not talking bourbon here. 

We're talking about the Thanksgiving main 
course’s actual cousin in the wild. Once a peck away 
from extinction, the wild turkey today thrives in 49 
states. 

“It is one of the great wildlife success stories of this 
century,” says Vincent Muehter, associate director of 
bird conservation for the National Audubon Society. 

In its 100th anniversary edition this month, Audu- 
bon magazine touts the wild turkey as one of the few 
recovering endangered species, right up there with 
the peregrine falcon and the burying beetle 

An important food source for early American set- 
tlers, the wild turkey inspired awe, especially among 


Utah Division of Wildlife Resources 


Wiid turkeys such as these Merriam’s turkeys in 
the La Sal Mountains are thriving in Utah 


those who had to hunt the wily, elusive critter 

American patriot Benjamin Franklin is said to have 
liked the turkey so much he lobbied for it to be the 
national bird, although some people believe he was 
being sarcastic. 

Regardless, the turkey lost the honor, and it was all 
downhill from there for Franklin's feathered friend. 
By the 1930s, hunting and logging of hardwood for- 
ests had reduced the wild turkey’s numbers by 99 
percent, to a mere 30,000 in 18 eastern and southern 
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Ogden Scientist Mixes Up 
Cranberry Health Cocktail 


BY HOLLY MILLERBERG 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, 


The same tart fruit relish that millions of hungry 
Thanksgiving diners will slather on their turkey today 
may have more benefits than meet the palate. 

After nearly 10 years of research, Edward B. Walk- 
er, chemistry professor at Ogden’s Weber State Uni- 
ays he has discovered that the old wives’ tale 
cranberries prevent- 
ing urinary-tract infections 
may just be true 

In 1995, Walker and a 
team of students and physi- 
cians discovered the cranberry's natural compound, 
ologimeric proanthocyanidins (OPC). 

The team believes the compound, found also in 
blueberries, helps reduce the risk of urinary-tract in- 
fections by interfering with E coli bacteria in the blad- 
der and preventing it from adhering to the cell walls 
of the urinary tract 

OPC also decreases the bacteria’s ability to repro- 
duce, and helps flush the bacteria from the bladder 
and into the urine stream, Walker said. 


å See SCIENTIST, Page A-7 
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